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and extensive compromises. The several clauses of the Declaration are 
discussed in order under the heads of contraband, blockade, and the 
right of search, together with the now familiar head of " unneutral ser- 
vice." Later in the work (Appendix C) a considerable portion of the 
text is devoted to the criticism, from the point of view of England as a 
belligerent and as a neutral, to which the Declaration has been subjected. 
As to this it may truthfully be said that if Great Britain, under the new 
convention, finds herself hampered both as a belligerent and as a neutral 
by the terms of the new Declaration, other states may readily accept it 
as a reasonable statement of the rights of belligerents in time of maritime 
war Geo. B. Davis. 

War Rights on Land. By J. M. Spaight. Preface by Francis D. Acland. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1911. pp. xii, 520. $3.75 net. 

The author's purpose in writing this book is best given in his own 
words. He says : 

My aim is to follow the operations of war, from the moment of the declara- 
tion to the final peace, in the guise of one who might be called upon to advise 
upon questions of war law; in short, to fulfil the functions which were assigned 
to the Japanese legal counsellors who accompanied the armies in the field in 
the war with Russia. I have therefore purposely confined myself to the con- 
sideration of such questions only as would probably come under the purview of 
such an adviser. The questions I deal with are those which might arise (they 
have not all arisen in any one war) and require to be answered on the spot, 
without reference to the home Government. 

Into the nicer questions of legal theory arising, for instance, under 
Military Occupation, the author does not attempt to go. One object of 
this book is to present the war iaw to officers in an attractive form, which 
he considers might have been done " if the writers had insisted on the 
historical, human, and practical side, rather than on the legal and 
theoretical one." As we might expect from this statement, the style is 
not that of the conventional law text but is enlivened by occasional refer- 
ences to and quotations from literature, including poetry. If, at times, 
the manner of presentation is lacking in the dignity to which we are 
accustomed in law books, there are compensations in the freshness and 
vividness with which the matter is presented. The early writers on the 
law of nations secured its acceptance by appealing to the interest of the 
educated layman. Had they written otherwise their influence would 
have been slight. By using a similar method the author is likely to 
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appeal to officers and educated laymen generally and such a result is 
much to be desired. 

The work is a commentary on the Hague fieglement, the Geneva Con- 
vention, the Hague Convention of 1907 relating to Neutrality in Land 
War and such other of the Hague conventions as come within the scope 
of the work. The articles covered by a particular chapter are given at 
the beginning of the chapter, and although this makes reference less easy 
than if the commentary followed each article, it possibly interferes less 
with the easy flow of the text. 

The author has covered in a manner that is astonishingly thorough the 
incidents in war practice bearing on war law from the Crimean War to 
the present time. And this makes the work of great value, not only to 
the layman, but to the technical jurist as well. In his account of the 
" Port Pillow Massacre " he has, however, probably shot beyond the mark. 
He has accepted Draper's account of that incident based on the Eeport 
of the Committee of Congress on the Conduct of the War as accurate, 
whereas that report goes even beyond the general run of statements given 
out by a belligerent as to the conduct of its adversary in partisanship 
and inaccuracy. A more accurate account of the affair may be had in 
Wyeth's Life of Gen. Forrest and Mathes' General Forrest. 

There is evidence of an occasional slip in the proofreading, and on 
page 477 reference is made to the " Italian Jurist, Calvo," but the book 
is a valuable one, both in its historical references and its discussion of the 
views of legal writers, and should be of interest, not only to officers and 
laymen generally, but also to those more specially versed in the technique 
of international law. Percy Boedwbll. 

The First Book of 'World Law. By Eaymond L. Bridgman. Boston : 

Ginn & Co. 1911. 

If it were possible to separate the theoretical statements contained in 
the present volume from the texts of international conventions which 
form the great body of the work, the compilation might perhaps be of 
service to those who are interested in the progress of the world towards 
relations of a closer and more pacific character. TJnfortunatel}', however, 
the legal significance of the documents printed has been so mistakenly 
commented upon that attention must be called to the unscientific charac- 
ter of the publication. It is difficult to find out precisely what the author 
means by " world law " as distinguished from international law. The 
statements that " world law is the will of the world expressed officially " 



